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INCULCATED LOVE 


C,H. Ward 
THe Tart ScHooLt, WATERTOWN, CONNECTICUT 


This little essay presents the question: Is there any such 
thing as “inculcating a love of good reading?’ The 
author thinks that his purpose will be clearer if he devotes 
a paragraph to illustrations that have nothing directly to do 
with the subject. These can be best exhibited as a series 
of numbered statements, 

1. Most of us have unquestioningly held during certain 
periods of our lives beliefs that we later perceived to be 
myths—e. g.: That Santa Claus Brings Presents. That 
Storks Bring Babies. 2. In the case of every such faith 
the shock of disillusion was painful; we spoke with angry 
scorn of the person who showed us facts. 3. During the 
last century the whole world has gone through similar 
disillusions with similar dread and reluctance—e. g.: All 
Men Are Not Created Free and Equal. Adam Was Not the 
First Man. 4. The lost beliefs are not entirely false—thus: 
a good spirit does prevail in December, though it does not 
ride behind reindeer; in an ideal republic all men would 
have an equal opportunity to be free. 5. Any such belief 
in an untruth becomes harmful when applied practically to 
human conduct, because it is then in conflict with the real 
forces of life. 6. In general the challenger of a long- 
accepted belief is wrong and need not be listened to, 7. 
An unpleasant truth is better than a charming falsehood. 
8. A man who asks “Does Christianity prevent war?” pro- 
bably believes that it does not, but he is not necessarily a 
foe of true religion and virtue because he insists on dis- 
cussing the matter. 
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I shall never recover from the amazement once stirred 
in my mind by a question and answer in a convention of 
twenty-five English teachers. A young woman inquired, 
“Why is it that pupils don’t like to read the classics?” 
An older woman replied, “I have never had a pupil who did 
not enjoy the classics.” I was amazed that the question 
should be put; it seemed like inquiring why pupils aren’t 
good. The answer was completely dumbfounding to a 
man of narrow experience. From the discussion that fol- _ 
lowed it was evident that the young lady had never learned 
the art of inspiring a love for the classics; the older one 
had always exercised it triumphantly; only two persons in 
the room had to confess that they lacked it entirely. I was 
in such good company that I didn’t mind, but the poor girl’s 
plight was pitiful. 

While the talk went on I was taking the census: Which 
ones give me the feeling that they could teach me to love 
good literature if I were an indifferent sixteen-year-old 
boy? A perfectly silly operation you may call this. But 
I want the result admitted in evidence. Not one. My 
fellow outcast (of course I was prejudiced) ranked high- 
est. The idle experiment was later repeated in a gathering 
of eighty teachers. Some I felt sure could have instructed 
me in accurate phrasing, some in reading alertly, some in 
behaving sensibly; but in loving good literature—well, I 
should have had to be shown. Suppose that I am quite 
unsympathetic, and get the statistics thus: of the eighty in 
that room how many had, as a matter of record in their 
high-school work, inspired pupils with a fondness for good 
reading? 

What have we in mind when we speak of such a won- 
derful, such a divine power? If I could discover it in 
myself, I declare (without any irony) that it would be hard 
to remain modest, All that stands to my credit is a very 
small sum of showing that certain dead-looking poems were 
once alive, and of occasionally directing boys to some novel 
or history. To be sure there is a text-book of English Lit- 
erature that every year most artfully rouses an interest in 
authors and books; there is a professor whose vital per- 
sonality must have persuaded several thousand youths that 
there is pleasure to be found in Herrick and Heywood. Such 
instances can be multiplied indefinitely. But what is their 
meaning? Is it more than this—that certain minds born 
with a fondness for reading are shown where some good 
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things ate; or that other minds, not permanently capable 


of enjoying the In Memoriam type, have been temporarily 
galvanized? 


Examine yourself, for doing that honestly is the only 
way to find out about the other fellow. What author 
were you ever “taught” to love? The man who could teach 
me to love Sesame and Lilies doesn’t live. What percen- 
tage of teachers could persuade you to love The Idler or 
The Alchemist or The Task? Suppose that you are a great 
admirer of Night Thoughts, what proportion of a hundred 
teachers sitting at your feet could you convert to your 
admiration? Ninety-nine would like the Dedication of 
Barrack Room Ballads, but that would be due —to you? 
Suppose that Mrs. Tingley took the chair and by her per- 
sonal magnetism inspired ten to love theosophy; should you 
think well of the converts or long to emulate the converter? 
If you are in a literature class, which kind of force do you 
wish operant upon yourself, that of Mrs. Tingley or that 
of the Dedication? 

The comparison ought not to be pushed. It is unfair and 
scornful. Moreover it may be objected that we are quib- 
bling about a definition; this skill in giving literature its 
opportunity to charm may be all that is meant by “incul- 
cating a love.” Yet we surely are discussing something 
immensely more important than a definition. We are speak- 
ing of a stimulus, often a strong one, that some teachers 
give. We see it in other subjects. One teacher has in- 
spired many pupils with a devotion to algebra; doubtless 
another has imparted an interest in Latin; certainly the 
right teaching of physics or geography often rouses en- 
thusiasm. The work of ministers is more than an analogy: 
some of them are able to inspire a love of religion, 


Here is the point, then, where I am expected to smash 
comparisons with a logical battering-ram. J haven’t the 
mental strength. It appears to me that we are all alike; 
that the highest function of all teachers, of all decent citizens 
in every profession, is to inspire somebody with a love of 
something. I am writing this paper just because I can’t 
see why English teachers should think themselves specially 
commissioned to shed sweetness and light on an otherwise 
dark and tasteless curriculum. We do so distinguish our- 
selves. College catalogues speak of “developing a taste for 
good literature” when they describe English courses, where- 
as announcements of music or history or art speak only of 
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such soulless matters as knowledge or proficiency. The file 
of these Leaflets is pied with such gorgeous claims for good 
English teaching as: “spiritual enlarging and kindling”, 
“insight into character’, “inculcation of a love of books”, 
“affection that springs from delight.” Did you ever see in 
discussions of other branches any parallel to these ecstasies ? 


May we not properly apply a little skepticism to a creed 
containing these extraordinary articles, and scrutinize the 
evidences? Wouldn’t it be well to discount such testimony 
as “Gee! she got us to read a lot of stuff” when we further 
learn that the witness never after leaving school read any 
more of that stuff? Attend to the college examiner who 
deponed in Leaflet 33. “So few possess ‘literary apprecia- 
tion,’ that after a careful search through the higher graded 
books of the spring and fall examinations of the last three 
years, I have found no specimen to quote which possesses 
more than a semblance.” And by some mental process the 
examiner is at once reminded of “artificiality”, “effect stud- 
ied for the occasion.” 

Grant that this power of inspiring exists. What per- 
centage of high-school teachers have it? Half of them? 
Make a list of those you know, putting a check after the 
names of the inspirers. But perhaps this is unreasonable. 
It may be fair to maintain that every teacher has some 
spark of the kindling power, and that in his work he ought 
to apply it to combustible minds. 

There is the real issue: Shall we instigate all teachers 
to have for an object what few can fully attain? One of 
us ordinary persons, with some skill in simple matters of 
knowledge or clearness, can guide a class to a reasonable 
understanding of a book; if we are in a fine and (artificial) 
frenzy of making-them-love-it, much of our work is viti- 
ated; the total effect of a recitation may be a lesson in 
insincerity. Especially is this true of women teaching boys, 
because the roughest boy is a delicate galvanometer for 
detecting affectation. The question now becomes (and it 
applies to the highly gifted as well as to the slightly en- 
dowed): Can there be a good result from conscious effort 
to inculcate a love of good literature? 

Are you yourself most apt to be converted by the per- 
son whose manner announces, “I propose to influence your 
soul?” A's for me, my soul retires into a corner at the 
first intimation of such a design. I resent any effort to 
lure and proselyte my spirit, and I have noticed that young 
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people are singularly like their elders in the matter of 
mental autonomy. If I see a friend getting twenty dollars’ 
worth of pleasure out of Siegfried or a league game, I may 
learn to covet his source of happiness, may catch the con- 
tagion; but not because of any effort he makes to persuade 
me. People who whole-heartedly enjoy their children or 
their tobacco never seem concerned to convert bachelors or 
non-smokers. Genuine delight never worries about influ- 
encing other people; yet it is making converts all the time. 
Leaflet 13 contains a whole gospel of “inspiring” in one sen- 
tence: “I remember a very poor teacher of literature who 
lived in an atmosphere so sincere, so generous, so humanly 
sympathetic that her pupils left her enriched and strength- 
ened for actual living.” Somehow I suspect that this 
woman never coached herself to inculcate a love. It is 
likely that she simply tried to be honest and thorough in her 
daily business. 

How frank and deep-rooted is this love of literature 
which we are so conscious of, which we talk and write 
about so much? Jt has always appeared to me that the 
non-musical person who has trained himself to enjoy 
sonatas is the one who declaims most about loving music 
(and leaves me cold) ; while one who has music in his soul 
will rap my clumsy fingers—and kindle me. Aren’t we 
English teachers in danger of appearing to be sentimental 
bluffers if in our age of steamships we try to be sirens 
on Literature Straits? 

I have recently read a book whose logic I abhor, which 
nevertheless so trued up my notions of the subject that I 
am thankful to the writer. If these doubts of mine are 
repellent, you may at least find them useful in establishing 
more surely your corresponding certainties. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The English Leaflet is published by the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, every month except July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Entered as second class matter 
May 1, 1914, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., under the act of March 
$, 1879. 


At the March meeting our Association will discuss the 
use of newspapers and magazines in the English class- 
room. Inasmuch as newspapers and periodicals compose a 
large portion of student reading it is our duty as school and 
college teachers to render what aid we may in developing 
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the taste and the knowledge that determine the wiser choice. 

Many of our magazine editors recognize the powerful 
influence of the schools in this direction. The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Literary Digest, The Outlook, and The Inde- 
pendent have all endeavored in their several ways to meet 
the demands of the schools. Where they have been used 
in English class roorns there has come, in most cases, an 
enlarged conception of the scope and potency of current 
thought. 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


Not to assume that every English teacher is a lover of 
poetry is to acknowledge that there are some in the service 
whose presence is an impertinence. And yet those of us 
who have done a great deal of class-room visiting have seen 
such blundering and such indifference as to warrant a con- 
viction that the reason why many teachers are failing to 
teach poetry is simply because they do not themselves have 
any real love for poetry. To have missed in one’s own read- 
ing of verse, the melody of measured line, the thrill of 
widened vision and deepened insight, the response to deli- 
cately conceived imagery, and the quick journeyings to 
fancy’s realm—to have missed all this is to have missed the 
impetus to give to the teaching of poetry the enthusiasm 
which is its inalienable essense. 

It is of course an old contention that poetry cannot be 
taught. But with the broadened connotion*of the func- 
tion of teaching and with the present emphasis upon spi- 
ritual values, the question scarcely admits debate. We may 
not teach all the truth which the poet has, in his moments of 
classified vision, so richly beheld. We may not ladle out 
these spiritual values and transfer them intact and duly 
labeled before each pupil’s individual shrine. We may, in- 
deed, teach with unusual fervor and yet leave some of our 
pupils unmoved. We can, on the other hand, bring to our 
students some of the poems that have filled our own mind 
and spirit with an enlarged conception of beauty and a 
saner attitude toward life. Our own sincere appreciation 
and our accompanying words of explanation cannot com- 
pletely fail to arouse the class to a perception of ethic senti- 
ment and the aesthetic wonder. And may we not call 
this the teaching of poetry? Some day we shall hope to pub- 
lish a Leaflet that will offer specific suggestions in the tech- 
nique of teaching lyric poetry. 


English Readings for Schools 


A BOOK OF 
SHORT STORIES 


Selected and edited by STUART P. SHERMAN, 
Professor in the University of Illinois 
353 pp. 35 cents 


This collection includes: Irving’s Rip Van Winkle; Haw- 
thorne’s The Minister’s Black: Veil and Ethan Brand; Poe’s 
The Fall of the House of Usher and The Gold-Bug; 
Dickens’s The Signal-Man; Stockton’s The Lady, or the 
Tiger; Hardy’s The Three Strangers; Stevenson’s Will o’ the 
Mill and The Sire de Malctroit’s Door; Barrie’s The Courting 
of T’nowhead’s Bell; O. Henry’s Phoebe; Kipling’s The Man 
Who Was. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


KNIGHT’S 
Practice Work in English” 


for the First Year of the High School 
By MARIETTA KNIGHT, South High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

It includes a review of grammar, a study of the use 
of words, sentence structure and forms of discourse. 
There are more than 2,000 sentences for drill work, 
108 topies of theme work, outline making, and brief 
making, 246 sentences on punctuation work, 58 pages 
of models of forms of discourse, and 29 problems in 
letter writing. Price 60 cents 

FRANK’S 
High School Exercises in Grammar 
By MAUD M. FRANK, De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City 

The book is designed for students who enter the 
high school with insufficient knowledge of grammar. It 
is suitable for a rapid intensive review which is most 
practical and profitable in the high school. 

Price 75 cents 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency -. 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


FOR THE ENGLISH 


COURSE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. . . . .... «ss $1.85 
AMERICAN LITERATURE . . . .... .. ‘$1.85 


By William J. Long, Ph. D. 


These volumes aim, first of all, to teach a genuine 
appreciation and real enjoyment of literature. They are 
among the most scholarly and readable manuals of lit- 
erary history available for class use. Their order and 
arrangement make them especially adapted to the needs 
of the classroom, while their vigorous, picturesque style, 
their sympathetic appreciation of literary values, and 
their keen critical judgments set them apart from the 
conventional textbook in the subject. Both volumes 
are notable for the number and beauty of their illustra- 
tions, many of which are portraits not generally familiar. 


C GINN AND COMPANY 
<—gze] 29 Beacon Street Boston 
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“EXTREMELY INTERESTING” 


High School, Middletown, Conn. 

I have just finished a careful examination of Brooks’s 
English Composition, Book I, Enlarged, and I found it 
extremely interesting. I was particularly impressed by 
the suggestiveness of the material. It seemed to me 
that the author had succeeded’ in making both oral and 
written work seem attractive and worth while. The 
twelfth chapter impressed me as an especially good piece 
of work. The essential facts of English grammar are 
here given clearly and concisely, and are not lost sight 
of by an abundance of illustrations. I shall keep this 
book in mind. 


H. Maupg LatrHaM, Teacher of English. 


Brooks’s English Composition, Book One, Enlarged 


By Stratton D. Brooks, President of the University 
of Oklahoma, recently Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 352 pp. Price, $0.90. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


